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ramifications in Great Britain and the United States, and
making its chief concern to secure for Irish a place in the
education of all the Irish.
The League was in theory non-political and non-
sectarian, and Hyde spared no effort to keep it so. Indeed,
this language movement, launched by a Protestant, was taken
up strongly by Catholic Irishmen; Eoin MacNeill (later
so famous as a scholar that Ireland almost forgot he had
been a rebel sentenced to death) was Hyde's closest associate;
Father O'Growney, a Maynooth professor, was perhaps
the most zealous of the early propagandists. But official
nationalism took no active hand in the movement;
members of the Irish party followed the tradition inherited
from O'Connell through Parnell, and O'Connell had
actively discouraged the use of Gaelic. The higher clergy
of the Catholic Church, educated in the same tradition,
maintained on the whole the same attitude, though there
was friendliness for the movement in two succeeding
cardinal archbishops, Logue and O'Donnell, both children
of Irish-speaking homes.
My concern here is not with the history of the Gaelic
League but with its effects on Irish literature. It led of
course to much writing in Gaelic, and Hyde himself wrote
a couple of small plays which pleased me more than any
of his English verse. He published also in 1899 a History
of Irish Literature, which at all events enabled those of us
who knew no Irish to gain some notion as a whole of what
Ireland's imagination had produced. But by general
admission the Irish writer of most moment was an old
priest in County Cork, Father Peter O'Leary, who flung
himself heart and soul into the revival. I quote here one
of his own renderings from his own version of ^Esop*s
Stories;